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ABSTBACT 

Since aany of the children attending Hesley School 
cose froa hcaes vhich hare a loir incoae base, it qualifies fdr 
federally funded coapenaatory services. The educational prograa at 
Wesley vas unigue in that the various coapensatcry prograas in 
operation reflected the use of several diverse setbodologies fcr 
isproving pupil achieveaent. The total educational progtas vas 
supported by two priaary sources: general fundis allocated by the 
Atlanta Ba<ard of Education, and suppleaentary fun^s froa several 
cospensatory prograas. The coaprebensive Instructional Prograa 
provided inservice, diagnostic, and descriptive activities. ESEA 
Title IV-A provided coaprehensive day c^re services to meet the needs 
of 60 preschool^age children. The extended day care prograa was aade 
available to 96 children who wet^ siblings of the preschoolers 
receiving day care. The pupils in Follow Through classes were taught 
phonic skills by aeans of the Direct Approach to Decoding, developed 
on the basis of perforaance objectives and designed as an integral 
part of the total reading instructional prograa. Follow Through 
provided regular staff with 12 aides. Apart froa aaterials and 
supplies. Title I provided the services of one lead teacher and five 
aides. Project Success provided teachers with training in the use of 
success technigues during a two*week suaaer workshop. (Author/Jfl) 
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L INTRODUCTION 



Wesley Avenue Elementary School provided educational services 
to approximately 565 pupils during the 1972-^73 school year. Included 
in the educafionrl services were day care activitief for a limited 
number of children* ages three and £bur» from low-^income families. 
The other children attending Wesley School were enrolled in grades 
kindergarten through six. 

Many of the pupils attending Wesley School are behind in their 
educational progress as measured by standardized achievement 
tests* During the 1971-^72 school year, all grade levels ^?ere performing 
below the national norm on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(MAT). The first grade pupils had a mean ending grade equivalent 
of 1.5, two months below grade level . Sixth grade pupils had 
a mean ending level of 4.8, one year and nine months below grade 
level . 

The fact that many of pupils attending Wesley School are 
behind in academic achievement by the end of the first grade could 
be a reflection of the poor readiness of these pupils upon entering 
school to pursue the standard elementary curriculum. 

Wesley Avenue Elementary School is located in the Edgewood* 
Rustin area of Atlanta which is a relatively depressed neighborhood. 
The enrollment at Wesley School has been declining, from 760 pupils 
during the 1970-71 school year, to 680 m 1971-72, to the current 
565 pupils in the 1972-73 school year. 

Mobility is also increasing as reflected by the mobility index 
of 0.29 during the 1972-73 school year. Tbe index was 0,22 for 
the 1971-72 school year and 0.23 for the 1970-71 school year. 
This increased mobility reflects the increasing movement of pupils 
into and out of the school during the academic year. 

Since many of the children attending Wesley come from homes 
which have a low-economic base (i.e., per capital income), Wesley 
qualifies for the compensatory services provided by several federally 
funded projects. 
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These projects, while supplementary in naturae, were integrated 
into the existing educational activities at Wesley. The project 
activities in general, were design'cd to extend and enrich ih<i 
activities in which the pupils at W<!sley particips^le. The educational 
program at Wesley was unique in that the various compensatory 
programs in operation reflected the use of several div<?rse methodologies 
for improving pupU achievement. The total educational program 
at Wesley was supporUrd by two primary sources: (I) general 
funds allocated by the Atlanta Board oi Education and (2) supplementary 
funds from several compensatc^y programs. 



U- SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



Compensatory funds v^erc provided by the following special 
programs: Comprehensive Instructional Progrann (CIP), Title IV-A, 
Follow Through, Project Success Environment* f^SEA Tutle I, and 
the Career Opportunities Program (COP). Following is a bri:;.f 
description of the services provided by these special programs. 

A- Comprehensive lnstructi(mal Program 

The Comprehensive Instructional Program <CIP) is 
a special program which was developed by the Instructional 
Services Center of the Atlanta Public Schools. This program 
was designed to increase readi;;^g achievement in grades 
one through three and to inci^ease mathematics achievement 
in grades four through six. The CIP provided inservice. 
diagnostic^ and prescriptive acti^rities» Inservice training 
was provided for tsachers following the identification of 
problems by the principal, coordinator i. r*?source people » 
and teachers ^Mng the Georgia Edutation Model (GEM) 
evaluation i/n&;truments. Inservice activities were designed 
tc insure gains for each pupil through diagnostic teaching 
and training teachers. 

B. Title IV -A 

1. Day Care 

Title IV-A provided compr<}hensive day care Services 
to meet the needs of sixty preschool-age children (ages 
three and four). The day care was designed to serve 
two basic purposes: <1> to serve as a model for child 
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care services and (2) to provide opportunities for 
parents to gain skills in developing techniques and 
practices in chlld-^rearing. In addition to the day 
care services. Title IV-A also provided bre^fast^ 
Ixmchr and a snack for the preschoolers. 

2. Extended Day 

The extended day program was made available 
to ninety^six children who v/ere siblings of the preschoolers 
receiving day care. The basic purpose of the eactcnded 
day program was to allow the parent to work or train 
for work while having their childl^en cared for during 
working hours. In addition, the program sought to 

(1) enhance the self*concepts of the children enrolled; 

(2) to help children form relationships with one or 
more children in the group; and, (3) to help children 

be cooperative and supportive of other children, especially 
younger child/^'en, in the day care center. 

Follow Through 

The pupils in Follow Through classes were taught 
phonic skills by means of the Direct Approach to Decoding 
(DAD) which was developed on the basis of performance 
objectives and designed as an integral part of the total 
reading instructional program. The Interdependent Learning 
Model (ILM) was used in all academic areas as the basic 
approach to instruction. The model consists of inf/truction 
through games developed to teach specific objectives and 
to provide immediate feedback to the participants. In addition 
to the direct teaching related services » Follow Through 
provided medical, dental, nutritional, psychological, and 
social services to eligible pupils, eligibility being determined 
by family income. 

Follow Through provided the regular staff with: 

1. Educational Aides 

The project provided twelve educational aides to 
assist teachers of pupils in grades kindergarten through 
three and one parent assistant to coordinate the program's 



clerical activities at Wesley Avenue Elementary School. 
The educational aides performed under the direction 
of the classroom teacher during the school day* Following 
a flexible schedule, the teach<dr and aide worked with 
small groups of pupils. 

2. Program Assistant 

This person served in the role of coordinator between 
principal and project, and also between Wesley School's 
Follow Through program and the Follow Through central 
olBce. Operating in this capacity, the program assistant 
provided instructional guidance* dissemination of learning 
games and material and administrative services \for 
the project oaly) , as well as pupil progress evaluation* 

D. ESEA Title X 

Since 54.8 per cent of the pupils at Wesley come from 
families with incomes of $2,000 or less. Wesley is qualified 
to receive funds from Title I» In addition to materials 
and supplies, this program provided the services of one 
lead teacher &nd five educational aides. The primary function 
of the lead teacher was to coorditiate the instructional 
program. In addition to assisting individual teachers with 
reading activities, Fhe: 

1. Organized and developed a reading laboratory for the 
pupils v^ho are the most educationally deprived. 

2. Coordinated the services of the Title I aides who worked 
in the reading laboratory with the most educationally 
deprived pupils. 

3. Coordinated the Youth -Tutoring- Youth Program (Y»T-Y) 
which was designed to provide coinpensatory reading 
activities after school hours for the most educationally 
deprived pupils. 

E. Project Success Environment 

Project Success was in operation in two fourth and 
two fifth gVttde classes at Wesley. All the teachers received 
training in the use of the success technique during a two- 
week (one-half day sessions) summer workshop which 
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was held just prior to the beginning of the 1972-^75 school 
year* The two fourth grade teachers had two previous 
years of experience as a Project Success teacher. One 
of the fifth grade teachers had one year's experience and 
the other flfth grade teacher was new to the project. 

The teacher training included lectures presenting the 
theory behind positive contingency manageincnt along with 
guidance in curriculum planning. During the second week 
of the work shop « each teacher was given the opportunity 
to apply what she (or he) had learned in an actual classroom 
setting. The other teachers at the workshop, as well 
as the project staff, commented and made suggestions regarding 
how effectively the teachers had applied the success technique 
during the demonstration. Teachers also received extra 
pay (two hours per day) by reading assigned materials 
and passing short tests on the material with ninety per 
cent accuracy. 

The success technique is an application of behavior 
modification principles which stresses reinforcing desirable 
pupil behavior and ignoring undesirable behavior. This 
application of reinforcement principles is familiarly stated 
as ^'Ignore and Praise." Project teachers used the success 
technique to promote two kinds of behavior: (1) desirable 
classroom behavior (i.e., to increase the percentage of 
time pupils were involved with assigned academic tasks, 
and to decrease the number of disruptions); and (2) academic 
behavior (i.e., the improvement of performance in reading 
and mathematics) . 

In order to change these behaviors, teachers gave 
checkmarks on a Success Card for desirable classroom 
behavior or for appropriate academic performance. After 
the first few weeks of school, checkmarks were given primarily 
for academic behaviors. The pupils could exchange a 
fllled in Success Card for thirty minutes free time in an 
activity room. The activity room contained items such 
as dolls, items for playing house, Rock-F.m^Sock-Em Robots, 
tinker toys, and games of interest for pupils this age* 
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Traiined data gatherers observed the project classes 
approximately once every two weeks. These data gatherers 
kept a record of the number of reinforcements and punishments 
administered by the teachers aiA w<cll as the number of 
disruptions and percentage of time i'/n a;ssigned tasks exhibited 
by ihe pupils. This Information v/as systematically on 
a special form designed for this purpose by the Project 
Success staff. 

Project teachers were taught to administer descriptive 
praise and to ignore disruptive behavior. Descriptive 
praise relates the pvalsc: to the specific behavior tliat the 
pupil Is being praised for« General or ambiguous praise 
was avoided. In ^addition* project teachers tried to ignore 
disruptions. Disruptions were not allowed to become a 
source of attention for the pupils. 

Instruction was individiualited to an extent. The classroom 
arrangement allowed the teacher to present materials to 
approximately one-^third of the class at a time. Another 
one^third was assign>ed seat work while the rest of Vhe 
pupils were allowed to visit one of the five interest stations 
located around the room. Pupils were given some tasks 
which they could accomplish easily to allow them to ^taste* 
success. In addition* they were reinforced for their efforts. 
Attempts were made to evaluate and reinforce frequently 
and immediately upon completion of academic tasks* 

The services of the Elementary School Coordinator • 
Lead Teacher and four paraprofessional aides were made 
available to Weoley. The Coordinator and Lead Teacher 
provided diagnosis* prescription and curriculum guidance 
for the teachers. The aides monitored the activities of 
the activity rooms* graded tests* and performed many of 
the clerical and logistical tasks associated with the use 
of the success technique. 

Whereas the pariiprofessional aides worked directly 
in the schools* activities of the Coordinator and Lead Teacher* 
as well as other project staff* were conducted from the 
Project Success central office. 
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Career Opportunities Program 



Six of the eighteen aides at Wesley are participants 
in the Career Opfwrtunitics Program (COP), which is part 
of a nationwide effort to develop a career development 
model based on the concept that the public educat';on offered 
to children of low-income families can be improved by 
reaching into the neighborhood to enlist talented, dedicated 
adults to serve as educational aides. The COP participants 
included: three Follow Through aides, one Title I aide, 
and two Project Success Environment aides. The major 
purpose of COP is two-fold: 

1. To bring to the learning situation persons who can 
contribute a first-^hand understanding of a pupil's needs 
and values. 

2. To provide training which will prepare COP participants 
for careers of useful service. 



Ill , NEEDS OF THE PUPILS 



The instructional program at Wesley Avenue Elementary School 
during the 1972-73 school year reflected the educational needs 
%f the pupils, which are primarily in the area of reading. According 
to Lhe faculty, the pupUs needed; 

A. To develop and Improve the basic reading skills. 

B. To acquire and extend reading vocabulary* 

C. To develop listeTAing skills. 

D. To develop basic m^theinatics skills. 

E. To be exposed to interaction with significant adults other 
than those in their families. 

F. To be exposed to e^trly peer group experiences. 
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G. To receive encouragement and immediate positive reinforcement 
for attention to assigned acadenaic tasks* 

H. To receive encouragement and immediate positive reinfor»cement 
for academic achievement, especially in the area of reaxlSng. 



IV. PROGRAM GOALS 



In order to guide the school's program in attempting to meet 
those needs the following goals were proposed: 

A« Pupils will demonstrate significant improvement in basic 
reading skills. 

B. Pupils will acquire necessary listening skills. 

C. Pupils will demonstrate significant improvement in basic 
mathematics skills. 

D. Eligible pupils will receive medical c:^re, dental care, 
and psychological services. 

E. Preschool children will demonstrate improvement in their 
school readiness and self*concept. 

F. Nourishing meals will be provided for children. 

G. The pupils will receive immediate positive reiniorcement 
in an effort to enhance academic achievement. 
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V. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



The following behavioral objectives have been formulated to 
Hieasure the ext;:Tit to which the goals of the program have been 
achieved: 

A. A random sample of kindergarten pupils will score significant! ]f 
higher (.05 level) on the Phonic Skills Test than a comparison 
group « 

B. Beginning with grade one» the pupils will increase their 
competence in phonica skills so that they will a^chieve the 
following gains on the Phonics Skills Test: eight Icve!s 
for grade one. fifteen levels for grade two, and ten levels 
for grade three. 

C. A random sample of Follow Through pupil;^ will demonstrate 
positive self-concepts on the Self*Appraisal Inventory (SAI) . 

D. Each eligible Follow Through child will receive medical 
and dental check-ups during the year and, when indicated, 
additional treatment. Individual medical records in the 
form of a survey-checklist will be kept for each child* 

E. Psychological services will be made available to all eligible 
pupils as needed. Referrals to psychologists will be made 
by teachers, social workers, or Follow Through staff when 
a need is observed so that the reason for referral will 

be eliminated. 

F* An increa^sed number of parents will participate in parent 
meetings, in classroom visitations, and in parent volunteer 
groups during the i972'73 school year as measured by 
a comparison of records kept by Follow Through personnel* 

G. Given nine months of intensive Instruction In reading, 
each grade will have a predicted achievement quotient 
(PAQ) of 98 or above according to the Pupil Achievement 
Sttidy conducted by the Division of Research and Development. 

H« Given nine months of intensive instruction In mathematics, 
each grade will have a predicted achievement quotient 
of 98 or above according to the Pupi l Achievement Study 
conducted by the Division of Research and Development. 
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I. Given the opportunity to participate in a Communication 

Skills Laboratory (CSi^>, TitJe I pupils will show significant 
intprovement in the^r listening and basic reading skills* 

J. A random samp^Je <pf Title 1 pupils will demonstrate a positive 
self-^concept as zr^asured by the Self- Appraisal Inventory 
(SAD . 

K. Given exposure to preschool experiences in a day care 
center » three and four-year*x>ld children will demonstrate 
age-apprcpriate skills in social and emotional behaviors* 
cognitive skills* motor skills, and hygiene and self-help* 
as assessed by the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) rating checklist for these skills. 

L. Pupils in two fourth and two fifth grade Project Success 
Environment classes will score significantly higher (.05 
level) on the California Achievement Tests (CAT) than 
a similar control group. Project pupils will al&o score 
significantly higher (.05 level) than non-project pupils. 



VI. CRITICAL VARIABLES 



The following variables were identified as those which were 
to be developed or changed through the school's program: 

A. Reading skills. 

B. Mathematics skills. 

C. Listening skills. 

D. Self-concept. 

E. Ht^aith. 

F. Psychological health. 
C. Parent involvement. 

Hs Self-cencept and school readiness in preschool children. 
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VII. MANACEMEfTi AND CONTROL 



The activities of the instructional program at Wesley Avenue 
Elementary School were directed by the principal. A Title I Lead 
Teacher worked under his direction to coordinate all phases of 
instruction. She was particularly involved in providing supportive 
services in the area of reading. Her other duties included the 
planning of reading activities, the ordering of materials and supplies » 
and the coordination of Inservice activities. Twenty-seven classroom 
teachers worked under the guidance of the Lead Teacher to provide 
individualized and group instruction, and to plan classroom experiences 
that would enable the pupils to realize the behavioral objectives 
of the instructional program. A librarian also worked closely with 
the Lead Teacher to provide supplemental services in reading. 
The Title IV-A Lead Teach-?r coordinated the activities of the day 
care and extended day activities at Wesley School and supervised 
the day care staff which consisted of four group leaders and eight 
aides* 



VIII. PROCESS 



Most of the instructional activities occurred in self*contained 
classrooms for pupils in kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
The regular program included approximately two hours of instruction 
daily in Language Arts, during which time the teacher used a 
basal approach to the teaching of reading. In addition to the standard 
program, some of the pupils participated in the following activities: 

A. Pupils in grades one through three participated in the 
Comprehensive Instructional Program (CIP) . They were 
expected to benefit in reading from the prescriptive teaching 
and the CIP diagnostic testing program. 

B. Approximately 114 of the most educationally deprived pupils 
received individualized and small group instruction by 
educational aides in the reading laboratory* 
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C. Approxixni&tely 300 pupils in kindergarten through grade 
two participated in the Follow Through Program, which 
used the Direct Approach to Decoding (DAD) to teach phonic 
skills and the Interdependent Learning Model (ILXf) as 

a basic approach to instruction in all academic %reas. 

These pupils also received daily instruction in health education. 

D. Approximately 110 pupils in two fourth And two fifth grade 
classes participated in Project Success Environment. These 
pupils were exposed to a program emphasixing the use 

of positive reinforcement (especially inexpensive activity 
reinforcers) contingent upon appropriate social and academic 
behavior in the classroom. The program stressed academic 
achievement in the area of reading by allowing each pupil 
to experience success in reading through individualised 
and small group instruction. 

£• Sixty preschoolers (ages three and four) participated in 
day care activities, and approximately nlnety-six of their 
siblings participated in extended day activities. 



IX. EVALUATION 



A. Reading and mathematics achievement was assessed by 
1973 Iowa Tests of Basic SkiUs (ITBS) scores. Relative 
progress was determined by the predicted amd national 
achievement quotients obtained from the Pupil Achievement 
Stud^ conducted by the Division of Research and Development, 

B. Scores resulting from the Phonics Skills Tests will be used 
to assess competence in phonics skills. 

C. The Self* Appraisal Inventor y (SAI) was used to assess 
positiveness of the self^concepts. 

D* A Survey-Checklist was used to assess the health services 
provided by Follow Through. 
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E* Home visitation and parent participation records were kept 
by the Follow Through staff to determine the extent of 
parent involvement. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) in reading was 
given as a pretest and posttest to Title I pupils to determine 
gains in reading achievement* 

C« Gains made between pretest and posttest administration 
of the California Achievement TesU (CAT) for the two 
fourth and two fifth grade Project Success Environment 
classes were compared to gains mad^ by a control group. 

H* After six weeks in the program » pY leschool children were 
evaluated using the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) checklist* ChUdren will be evaluated ag^in at 
six*toonth intervals. 



X. FINDIHCS 



A. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

Achievement in reading and mathematics was determined 
by pupil performance on the towa Tests of Basic Skills 
(ITBS)* A summary of the results la provided in Table 1. 
The two summary q^iotients provided by thie Pupil Achievement 
Study conducted by the Division of Research and Development 
are also in Table 1. Xhe predicted achievement quotient 
is obtained by comparing the pupils* actual performance 
with their predicted performance while the national norm 
quotient compares actual performance with the performance 
of the national norm* Predicted achievement is obtained 
by entering the following six factors into a step-wise regression 
formula: (I) 1972 Metropolitan A chievement Tests (MAT) 
reading scores, (2) 1972 Ktetropoiitan Achievement Tests 
(MAT) mathematics scores* (3) inddility index » (4) pupil* 
teacher ratio, (5) per cent of attendance* and (6) the number 
of paid lunches « 
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tabu: 1 
iowa tests of basic skills 

APRIL. 1973 



Grade Equivalent Score 

National City-Wide Summary Quotient 
Grade Actual Predicted Norm Norm Predicted National 



READING TEST DATA 



1 


1.5 


• ^ 


1.7 


1.6 




88 


2 


1.6 


1.9 


2.7 


2.1 


82 


58 


3 


2.3 


2.4 


3.8 


2.8 


95 


60 


4 


3.3 


3.2 


4.7 


3.6 


101 


70 


S 


3.6 


3.9 


5.7 


4.2 


91 


63 


D 


4.B 


4.9 


6.7 


5.0 


7o 


71 








Averag e 




93 


64 






MATHEMATICS TEST DATA 






1 


1.5 




1.7 


1.5 


~~ 


88 


2 


1.7 


2.0 


2.6 


2.3 


83 


65 


3 


2.3 


2.5 


3.7 


2.8 


90 


62 


4 


3.7 


3.4 


4.7 


3.7 


108 


79 




4.V 


4.2 


5.6 


4.5 


OS 


7U 


6 


5.3 


5.2 


6.6 


5.2 


100 


79 








Average 




95 


71 






COMPOSITE TEST 


DATA 






1 


1.3 




1.7 


1.5 


mum 


76 


2 


1.6 


2.1 


2.6 


2.2 


77 


60 


3 


2.4 


2.6 


3.7 


2.9 


93 


64 


4 


3,7 


3,4 


4.7 


5.7 


108 


78 


S 


3.9 


4.1 


5.7 


4.4 


94 


68 


6 


5.5 


5.1 


6.7 


5.1 


107 


S2 








Average 




95 


70 



o 
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Table I indicates that only the fourth and sixth grades 
obtained a predicted achievement quotient of 98 or above. 
These two grades achieved this level in both reading and 
mathematics as well as on tbe composite test data« The 
fourth graders predicted quotients were 101 in reading, 
108 In mathematics, and 108 for the composite test scores. 
The sixth grade's predicted quotients were 98 in reading, 
100 in mathematics, and 107 on the composite test performance* 

Assuming that the factors which are entered into the 
step-wise regression do not change greatly, pupils would 
need to make the following gains in reading in order to 
reach the predicted level for the 1973-74 school year: 
second grade pupils (who had an ending reading level 
of 1*5 as first graders) woidd need to gain four months 
to reach the predicted level of 1.9 for second graders; 
third grade pupils would need to gain eight months; fourth 
grade pupils nine months; fifth grade pupils six months; 
and sixth grade pupils one year and three months. Since 
the 1973-74 eixth grade pupils will have a lower pretest 
performance on standardized achievement tests than the 
1972-73 sixth graders, the predicted sixth grade predicted 
level should be lowered accordingly. Any other changes 
in the factors which are entered into the regression equation^ 
can also affect predictions at other grade levels. 

A similar analysis for mathematics would indicate that 
the foUov/ing gains would need to be made to reach the 
predicted levels presented in Table 1: second grade pupils 
would nted to gain five months; third grade pupils eight 
montba; fourth [{rade pupiln one year and one month; fifth 
grade pupils fiv^t months; and sixth grade pupils one year 
and two months. Again these predictions are subject to 
changi^s which may occur in the factors which are entered 
into the regression equation « 

As indicated in Tabl:^ 1, all grades at Wesley School 
were performing below naticmal norms in both reading 
and mathematics. The mean national quotient for all grade 
levels for reading was 64; for mathematics, 71; and for 
composite test performance » 70* 
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In addition, all grades were perfonring below city- 
wide norms in reading and all but two grades (the fourth 
and sixth) were performing below city^wide norms in mathematic 
In comparison to city- wide performance. Wesley School 
was in the 35 percentile on the predicted achievement 
quotient and in the 21 percentile on the national achieveme:it 
quotient. 

P. Phonic SkUls 

Follow Through had as its objective the achievement 
of the following r«w scores on the Phonic Skills Tests 
(PST) posttest: kindergarten pupils, 19; first grade pupils, 
31; second grade pupils, 43; and third grade pupils, 61. 
Table 2 provides the actual mean raw scores made on the 
PST by pupils in grades kindergarten through three. 



TABLE 2 



PHONIC SKILLS PERFORMANCE 
1972-73 







Mean Rav.* 


Score 








First 


Second 


Third 


Subtest 


KinderRarten 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Letter Sounds 


4.7 


7.3 


8.0 


9.3 


Decoding 


3.3 


6.6 


9.3 


15.2 


Auditory Blending 


12.0 


14.8 


15.0 


22.5 


Oral Reading 


3.6 


8.0 


12.2 


18.8 


Total 


23.7 


36.7 


44.6 


65.7 


Objective Level 


19.0 


31.0 


43.0 


61.0 
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All the grades, kindergarten through three, attained 
a mean raw score on the PST which was higher than that 
set by the objective. Kindergarten pupils had a mean 
of 23*7 compared to the objective of 19; first grade pupils 
had a mean of 36.7 (higher than the objective of 31)^ seconJ 
grade pupils made 44.6 (versus the objective ol 43); and 
third grade pupils surpassed their objective of 61 with 
an actual mean raw score of 65.7. All grades kindergarten 
through three at Wesley School thus surpassed their objective 
on the Phonic Skills Test* 

Performance of F ollow Through Pupils on the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills 

Follow Through had as its second objective that pupils 
receiving Follow Through services would achieve the predicted 
level on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) as defined 

the Pupil Achievement Study conducted by the Division 
of Research and Development. Predictions were not made 
for the first grade pupils since previous achievement test 
data were not available. However, performance of first 
grade pupils with no previous Follow Through experience 
as compared v/ith those who participated in Follow Through 
in kindergarten as well as in the first grade is presented 
in Tabic 3. 

In reading and in mathematics Follow Through first 
grade pupils scored at, or almost at# the national norms 
(1.6 - 1.8). There was a tendency for those pupils who 
had been in Follow Through for the first grade only to 
score slightly higher than those pupils who were in Follow 
Through for kindergarten and first grade, but this difference 
was not significant. 

Table 4 presents the performance of second grade pupils 
on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). Second grade 
pupils are divided into three groups: (1) pupils In Follow 
Through during the second grade only, (2) pupils in Follow 
Through during grades one and two, and (3) pupils in 
Follow Through during grades kindergarten through second. 
The predicted level for second grade pupils in reading, 
mathematics, and test total is also presented. 
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There was not a large difference in the performance 
of second grade pupils by number of years in the Follow 
Through program. Those pupils who were in Follow Through 
during the first and second grades did not dc qtiite as 
well as those who were in Follow Through for the second 
grade only or those who participated in grades kindergarten 
through three (1.7 versus 1.8 in reading and 1.7 versus 
1.9 or 2.0 in mathematics). This difference was not significant, 
however. All three groups, in general, performed slightly 
below the predicted level in reading, mathematics* and 
test total. 

Table 5 presents the performance of third grade pupils 
on the ITBS by number of years in Follow Through. The 
predicted level for third grade pupils in reading, mathematics, 
and test total is also included. 

Pupils who were in Follow Through during grade three 
only and pupils in Follow Through for grades one through 
three both scored above the predicted level in reading, 
mathematics, and on the test total. There was not an orderly 
increase in achievement with increasing number of years 
in Follow Through. Data from first, eecond» and third 
grades tend to show that the first year participants in 
the Follow Through program perform slightly better on 
the ITBS than those pupils with more extended experience. 
All together, however, first, second, and third grade pupils 
at Wesley are not performing quite as well as was expected. 

Performance of Follow Through Pupils on The Self-Appraisal 
Inventory 

The third objective for Follow Through stated that 
Follow Through pupils would demonstrate positive self- 
concepts on the Self-Appraisal In'^^entory (SAI). Table 6 
presents the performance of a random sample of ten Follow 
Through pupils on the SAI. 
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Five scores on ihe SAI are reported: (1) peer* (2) family » 
(3) school » (4) general* and C5) total* Kindergarten pupils 
had a less positive self'concept with regard to peers than 
did pupils in gr>.des one through three (7.5 versus 8,1, 
8.8« and 8.0)* First grade pupils were slightly more 
positive with respect to tlieir families (4.0 versus 3.6, 
and 3.7>« Second grade pupils were slightly less positive 
with respect to school (7.2 vers?is 7«6) and in general 
{5*9 versus f>A and 6.7), Total scores on the SAI did 
not vary much by grade level, however, with the scores 
ranging from 25.2 to 26.4 out of a total possilble score 
of 40. There is room for positive change in self'concept 
as is reflected by the disct^panc/ between actual scores 
on the SAI (approximately 25) versus the maximum (40). 



TABLE 6 

?ERFORXlANCE OF FOLLOW THROUGH PUPILS ON THE 
SELF-APPRAISAL INVENTORY 



Grade 


N 


Peer 


Family 


School 


General 


Total 


Maximutn Score 




n.c 


6.0 


U.O 


9.0 


40.0 


Kin<iergarten 


10 


7.5 


3.7 


7.6 


6.4 


25.2 


First 


10 


8.1 


4.0 


7.6 


6.7 


26.4 


Second 


10 


8.8 


3.6 


7.2 


5.9 


25.5 


Third 


10 


8.0 


3.7 


7.6 


6.4 


25.7 



Follow/ Throug h Health Records 

Follow Through had as Its fourth objective that each 
eligible Follow Through child would receive medical and 
dental check-^ups during the year and when Indicated additional 
treatment. Individual medical records in the form of a 
surveychcckUst was kept for each child* Table 7 presents 
a siunmary of the nutuuer of children receiving various 
health services* 
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TABLE 7 



FOLLOVV THROUGH HEALTH SERVICE DATA 
1972-73 



Number of 
Pupils 



^/mmunization 



Incomplete 

Hematocrits 
Hearing Tests 
Vision Tests 
Urinalysis 

Medical Examinations 
Dental Examinations 
Height and Weight 



Complete 



2J7 
136 
294 
331 
318 
339 
283 
300 
272 



All children were screened upon entering the program > 
While some children had received complete immunizations « 
others had received only partial immunizations or none 
at all. Those children having only partial or no immunif.r.^tions 
were given the appropriate immunizations to complete their 
health records. Table 7 reflects that 237 pupils got complete 
immunizations and 1% others received partial immunizations* 
In addition* from 272 to 339 pupils received the following 
tests: hematocrits* hearing and vision* urinalysis* medical 
and dental examinations* and height and weight records. 
Medical problems identified by these tests were followed 
up with appropriate ti'i^atment^ Health records were kept 
on all children although some entered and withdrew from 
the school throughout the year* 

Follow Through Paren t Involvement 

Follow Through had as its sixt-t objective to encourage 
parent pariicipation in parent meetings* in classroom visitation* 
and in parent volunteer groups. The Follow Through staff 
maintained records relating to home visitation and parent 
participation • 
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Table 8 presents the home visitation data. There were 
225 active Follow Though families at the beginning of 
the year and 193 at the end of the yesi*. Two hundred 
and six (or 91.5 per cent) families were visited* The 
total number of visits made was 262 (or an average of 
1.2 visits per family). 



TABLE 8 

FOLLOW THROUGH HOME VISITATION 
1972-73 



Number Active Follow Through Families 

at Beginning of School year 225 

Number Active Families at Year End 193 

Number Families Visited During Che Year 206 

Number Home Visits Made During the Year 262 

Average Number of Vifiits Per Family 1.2 

Percentage of Families Visited 91.5 



Table 9 presents the parent participation data. Of 
the 193 parents seventy-height (or 40.4 per cent) provided 
volunteer services. Between Januau^y and May of 1973, 
these parents contributed twenty^threc hours of service 
in the classroom » fifty «^nine hours in health-related activities, 
seven hours on field trips and 634 hours on other activities 
for a total contribution of 723 hours of service. 
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TABLE 9 



FOLLOW THROUGH PARENT PAR:nCIPATION 



Number of Parents 



193 



Number of Participants 



78 



Percentai^e Parti^pating 



40.4 



VolluntC2r Hours* 
Classroom • • , 
Health . . . . 
Field Trips . . 



23 
59 
7 
634 
723 



Other 
Total 



♦Records were kept from January 2, 1973 through May 11. 1973. 



G. Performan ce of Title I PxiRilg on The Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests in Reeding 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) In reading 
was given to a random sample of pupils in grades two 
through six who were receiving Title 1 services. The 
test was given on a pretest (Octo)t>er» 1972} » posttest (April* 
1973) basis in order to determine if the Title I objective 
of one morjth*s gain in reading £o;r each month in the program 
was met. A summary of these daVa is presented in Tables 10^ 
11 « and 12. 



1. Word Knowledge 

Table 10 presents the performance of the Title I 
pupils on the wc'td knowledge subtest. Grades two 
and three, with sample tires of twenty^nine and thirty* 
one pupils, respectively, are seen to have gained eight 
months and three months « respectively. Thus, second 
grade pupils attained the objective of one months gain 
in reading for each month in the program whHe third 
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grade pupils did not. The fourth » fifth, and sixth 

grades had sample sizes of one, six, and three respectively. 

These grades gained *0.6» 0.0» and ^0.3 in word knowledge. 

These negative gains most likely are a result of the 

small number involved due to a large number of missing 

posttest scores. 



TABLE Id 

PERFORMANCE OF TITLE I PUPILS ON THE 
METROPOUTAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
WORD KNOWLEDGE SUBTEST 



Grade 


Number 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


2 


29 


1.4 


2.2 


0.8 


3 


31 


1.9 


2.2 


0.3 


4 


1 


2.5 


1.9 


-0.6 


5 


6 


3.4 


3.4 


0.0 


6 


3 


3.2 


2.9 


-0.3 



2. Reading 

Table 11 presents a summary of the Title I pupil 
performance on the reading subtest of the MetropoUlan 
Achievement Tests (MAT). Second grade pupils gained 
eight months, third grade pupils gained two tnonths, 
fourth grade pupils gained eight months, fifth grade 
pupils gained one month* and sixth grade pupils lost 
one month. Thus, only the second and fourth grade 
pupils achieved the objective of one month* s gain for 
each month in the program. 
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TABLE 11 



PERFORMANCE OF TITLE I PUPILS ON THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
READING SUBTEST 



Grade 



Number 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Gain 



2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



29 
31 
1 
6 
2 



1.4 
1.8 
1.5 
3.1 
3.1 



2.1 
2.0 
2.3 
3.2 
3.0 



0.7 
0.2 
0.8 
0.1 
-O.l 



3. Total Reading 

Table 12 presents the total reading performance 
of Title I pupils in the wecond and third grades, the 
only grades for which ll.Jd data was computed. The 
second grade pupils gained eight months between pretest 
and posttest, thus making one month's gain for each 
month in the program on the total reading test of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) . Third grade 
pupils gained only two months, falling considerably 
short of the objective of one month's gain for each 
month in the program. 

In general, the second grade Title I pupils were 
the only pupils to achieve consistently the objective, 
gaining from seven to eight months om. the MAT subtests. 
Conclusions are difficult for grades four through six 
due to the extremely small sample size. The scores 
in general on the MAT for these grades reflected considerable 
variahility . 
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TABLE 12 



PERFORKCANCE OF TITLE I PUPILS ON THE 
KfETROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
TOTAL READING SUBTEST 



Grade 



Number 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Gain 



2 
3 



29 
31 



1.4 
1.9 



2.2 
2.1 



O.B 
0.2 



H. Performance of Pupils Receiving Both Title 1 and Follow 
Through Services on the Self-Appraisal Inventory 

Since all pupils in grades kindergarten through three 
receive Follow Through servicer • a comparison of the performance 
of Title I only versus FpIIqw Through only participants 
is not possible. The performance of pupils receiving Follow 
Through services only is presented in Part D of the Findings 
Section . 

The Self-Appraisal Inventory (SAl) was given to a 
random sample of eleven second grade and ten third grade 
pupils who were receiving both Title I and Follow Through 
services to determine how positive the self*concepts of 
these pupils were. The SAI provides a measure of how 
positive the pupil views himself in relation to his peers « 
his family » his school, and in general. These data are 
presented in Table 13. The performance of pupils receiving 
Follow Through only Atr presented in Table 13. 

Both second and third grade pupils who received Title I 
services in addition to Follow Through ^vere slightly more 
positive in the self-concepts than those who received Follow 
Through only (27«9 versus 25.5 for second grade pupils 
and 26.6 versus 25.7 for third grade pupils). The pupils 
were fairly positive in all areas, obtaining over fifty per 
cent of tb$ total possible scores. There is, however, 
still room left for continued growth in positive self-concept. 
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I. Performance of Project Success Environment Pupils on 
The Cslifornis Achievement Tests 

Project Success Environment administered the California 
Achievement Tests (CAT) in reading and mathematics on 
a pretest/ posttest basis to all project pupils and to a random 
sample of control pupils. The control pupils were selected 
from a school similar in socioeconomic characteristics and 
in achievement to Wesley. These results » along with the 
ending fowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) grade equivalents, 
are presented in Tables 14 and 15. 

1. Reading 

Table 14 presents the achievement test results 
in reading. On the California Achievement Tests (CAT), 
project pupils gained considerably more than the control 
pupils (l.O versus 0.3 months in the fourth grade, 
and 0.7 versus 0.4 months in the fifth grade). There 
was not much difference, however, in the ending Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) reading scores for project 
and control pupils (3.8 versus 3.7 for the fourth grade, 
and 3.9 versus 3*9 for the fifth graide). 

Although there is some discrepancy between ITBS 
and CAT ending grade equivalents the CAT results 
do indicate that Project Success pupils gained more, 
in reading, than did ccmtrol pupils, and that they 
also gained at least one month in reading achievement 
for each month in the project* There is much less 
discrepancy between the ending CAT versus ITBS grade 
equivjdents for control pupils than for project pupils 
(3.7 on the CAT versus 3.7 on the ITBS for fourth 
grade control pupils, and 4.1 on the C^T verstis 3.9 
on the ITBS for fifth grade pupils). Project pupils 
performed better on the CAT than they did on the 
ITBS. 

2. Mathematics 

Table 15 presents the Project Success achievement 
data in mathemiatics. Again project pupils gained more 
than control pupils (1.1 versus 0.5 respectively for 
fourth grade pupils and 0.6 versus 0.4 respectively 
for fifth grade pupils) . Again the California Achievement 
Tests (CAT) pretest/posttest data indicates a month^s 
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g«in for each month in the project « Again there was 
no difference in the ending ITBS mathematics grade 
equivalent for the fourth grade (3,9 for both project 
and control); however, fifth grade project pupils had 
an ending ITBS mathematics grade equivalent of 4.3 
compared to the 3.9 made by the control pupils. 

Performance of Day Care Participants on The Southern 
Regional Education Board Checklist 

All children were rated on the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) checklist within six weeks of entering the 
day care (February through March 1973) and again after 
six months partiicipation in the program. The SREB provides 
a measure of development in four different areas as well 
as a total score* These four areas are; (1) cognitive » 
(2) social** emotioinalf (3) motor-skills; and (4) hygiene 
and self-help, 

A summary of the percentage gains made on the SREB 
iiems between the pretest and posttest rating are presented 
in Table 1(6 » broken down by age. The pretest rating 
showed as expected • that older children entering the day 
care wei*e able to perform more items than were younger 
children. Upon entering the day care# the yoiingest age 
group (two and one-half years of age) could perform only 
about fifty-three per cent of the items. The oldest age 
group (four and one-half years of age) could perform approximately 
seventy-three per cent of the items « All the age groups 
made gains in the percentage of items they coiald perform 
after six months in th^ day care center. The average 
gain was twenty-one per cent. The greatest gains w^re 
made by the two and one-half and three and one-half year 
old age group. Both these groups gained thirty per cent 
in the motor skills that they could perform. The least 
gain was made by the four and four and one'^half year 
old age group in hygiene and self-help (four and five 
per cent gains respectively). These small gains can be 
accounted for by the relatively high percentage of items 
that these children could perform upon 'Entering the day 
care center (eighty-eight and ninety-two per cent respectively). 
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TABLE 16 

PERCENT AGL OF SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 
HOARD ITEMS PERFORMED 
FLIilUlARY. 1973 - AUGUST, 1973 



Cognitive (38 Items) 

Age at Pretest 
and Posttest Number 



1 



Pretest 
Per Cent 



Postlcst 
Per Cent 



Per Cent 
Gained 



2i 

3 

34 
4 

4i 



3 

31 
4 

41 
5 



5 
4 

8 

8 

13 



40 
S3 
44 
62 
58 



58 
76 
67 
83 
81 



18 
23 
23 
21 
23 



Average 



22 



Social-Emotional (22 Items) 



Age at Pretest 
and Posttest 



Number 



Pretest 
Per Cent 



Posttest 
Per Cent 



Per Cent 
Gained 



21 
3 

31 
4 

41 



3 

31 
4 

41 
5 



5 
4 

8 

8 

13 



54 
56 
56 
85 
82 



73 
92 
82 
100 
96 



19 
36 
26 
15 
14 



Average 



22 



Motor Skills (24 Items) 



Age at Pretest 
and Posttest 



Number 



Pretest 
Per Cent 



Posttest 
Per Cent 



Per Cent 
Gained 



21 
3 

31 
4 

41 



3 

31 
4 

41 
5 



5 
4 
8 

8 
13 



64 
63 
64 
78 
74 



83 
93 
90 
95 
92 



19 
30 
26 
17 
18 



Average 



24 
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TABLE 16 (Cont'd) 



Hygiene and Self-Help (20 Items) 



Age at Pretest 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Per Cent 


and Posttest 


Number 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Gained 


2i - 3 


5 


64 


83 


19 


3 - 3i 


4 


66 


91 


25 


3i - 4 


8 


69 


89 


20 


A - A I 


Q 

O 


120 


72 


4 


- i; 
Hi ' 0 




yc 










Average 




ID 


iotai vi'VH iienis/ 










Age at Pretest 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Per Cent 


<U1U & i/oLLCai 






& er v^ciii 


f ^Ok 4 1^ -J 

oaineQ 


2i - 3 


5 


53 


74 


21 


3 - 3i 


4 


58 


86 


28 


31-4 


8 


56 


80 


24 


4, - 4i 


8 


76 


91 


15 


4i - 5 


13 


73 


89 


16 






Average 




21 



The children who were four and one'-half years of 
age upon entering the day care center went to kixidei ^arten 
at the end of the six-month period. These children were 
performing at a Ivigh level in social-emotional skills (ninety- 
six per cent)^ motor skills (ninety-two per cent) and hygiene 
and self-help skills (ninety-eeven per cent)* Their performance 
in cognitive skills was considerably lower (eighty-one 
per cent). These children had an entrance performance 
of fifty-eight per cent of the cognitive skills • however, 
which is quite low as an entrance level for this age group. 
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Cognitive skills is one area in which Wesley School 
children are behind from very early during their school 
careers. It is possibly more difficult for children to "catch* 
up" in this area via day care experience than perhaps 
the othei* skill areas are. Since many of the children are 
entering the day care at an early age (two and one*half 
through three and one*haIO * it is hoped that deficits in 
the cognitive area can be prevented and that these children 
can enter the kindergarten pnogram with the skills appropriate 
to their age group. 

If the mean posttest percentage that a particular age 
group made is compared with the pretest score of children 
who were of comparable age upon entering the day care* 
it can be seen that those pupils who had six mox^'J:ji of 
day care experience performed more items on the SREB 
in alciost every instance than those pupils who did fxot 
have day care experience. For example* those pupils 
who were three years old at the time of ^^he posttest performed 
fifty-eight per cent of the cognitive items. Thot^ pupils 
who were three years old upon entering the day c^re cDuld 
only perform fifty-three per cent of the cognitive items. 

On total test performance* three year old children with 
day care experience could perform seventy^four per cent 
c( the SREB items « compared to the fifty^-eight per cent 
performed by the three year olds without day care. For 
three and one-half year olds* the percentage was 86 versus 
56 with and without day care* respectively. For four 
year olds the percentage of items was 60 versus 76 with 
and without day care respectively and for four and one- 
half year olds the percentages were 91 and 73 per cent 
with and without day care* respectively. Ihus* in almost 
every instance those children who had six months of day 
care experience could perform more items on the SREB 
than children the same age who did not have day care 
experiences . 
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XI. COST ANALYSIS 



The costs associated with the operation of the educational program 
at Wesley Ay^^nue Elementary School are presented in Table 17. 
The general funds expenditure, prorated across grade levels. c%mc 
to $69! per pupil « The Comprehensive Instructional Program (CIP) 
contributed $1.54 per pupil for pupils in grades one through six. 

Under compensatory funds* Title IV -A Child Day Care provided 
$447 per pupil for the prekindergarten program and $26 per pupil 
in grades kindergarten through six. Title !• Part C spent $6 per 
pupil in the sixth grade. The Atlanta^Dekalb IV-A program spent 
$212 per pupil in th? prekindergarten and approximately $13 per 
pupil in grades kindergarten through six. Project Success contributed 
$13S per pupil in the fourth and fifth grades and Follow Through 
spent $464 per pupil in grades one through three. In addition # 
the regular Title I program spent $107 per pupil in grades one 
through six and the Smith-^District iV-A spent $44 per pupil for 
prekindergarten and $2.S5 per pupii for grades kindergarten through 
six. 

The total compensatory costs (per pupil) » by grade level were 
as follows: $703 for prekindergarten* $41 for kindergarten* $613 
for the first, second, and third grades, $285 in the fourth and 
fifth grades and $147 for the sixth grade. 

The total per pupil costs by grade level, including both the 
general funds and compensatory expenditures, were as follows: 
$1,194 for prekindergarten, $732 for kindergarten, $1,306 for first 
through third grades, and $977 for fourth, fifth and sixth grades « 

The last entry in Table 17 provides the cost per unit of th«$ 
predicted achievement quotient (PAQ) for grades two through six. 
Th^ PAQ is not computed for grades prekindergarten through one 
due to the lack of previous achievement data with which to make 
the prediction. The costs per unit of PAQ were as follows: $17 
for the second grade, $14 for the third grade, $9 for the £6urth 
grade, $10 for the fifth grade, and $8 for the sixth grade. Thus, 
the costs per unit of PAQ attained was much higher for the second, 
third, and sixth grades than it was for the fourth and Afth grades. 
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XIL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The pupils in grades one through three are performing considerably 
below national norms* below city*wide norms and below their predicted 
levels on the Iowa Testg; of Basic Skills (rrBS)^ The first grade 
pupils were two months behind national norms in reading* the 
second grade pupils were one year* one month behind, and the 
third grade pupils were one year five months behind the national 
norms in reading. These pupils exhibited these deficits in reading 
despite the fact that they were receiving services from three special 
programs (Comprehmsive Instructional Program (CIP), Title I* 
and Follow Through) designed to improve reading in addition to 
the standard reading curriculum provided by the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 

Performance in the fourth and sixth grades was congrue^nit 
with the predictions made by the Research and Development Division, 
however, performance in all three of the upper grades was also 
considerably behind the national norms in reading. The fourth 
gr^de was one year* four months behind; the fifth grade was two 
years, one month behind; and the sixth grade one year* nine 
months behind. 

Thus* the performance of Wesley School pupils in reading was 
poor despite the fact that considerable resources designed to improve 
reading achievement were being provided. Compensatory funds 
added approximately $613 per pupil above the general funds expenditures 
in the first three grades. In addition* the services of a Follow 
Through program assistant* twelve Follow Through aides* a Title I 
lead teacher* and five Title I aides were available to assist in the 
reading program for these three grades. 

Since adequ^^ resources and services are being provided at 
Wesley to improve reading, more attention should be paid to the 
use of these services* Team planning should be used to coordinate 
the reading efforts. Care should be taken to prevent unnecessary 
duplication and to make sure that ail reading skills are covered* 
especially reading comprehension. Since Follow Through provides 
twelve aides to work in grades one through three* Title I efforts 
should be concentrated in the upper grades. Project Success will 
no longer be operational in the fourth and fifth grades and there 
are enough chUdren in these grades needing the Title I services. 
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The day care pupils who entered kindergarten could perforin 
approximately ninety^seven per cent of all the items on the SREB. 
Thus* deficits in reading readiness upon school entrance should 
be significantly reduced. Kindergarten and first grade teachers 
should be aware of the better preparation of these children and 
should continuously upgrade their programs to meet the increasingly 
sophisticated needs of their entering pupils* These enriched early 
experiences should provide an excellent foundation upon which 
to build a better mastery of basic reading and mathematics skills 
for Wesley p^ipils. 
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